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THE MYSTERY OF LODOWICK BARRY 

By W. J. Lawrence 

All things considered, it gives no occasion for surprise that when, 
in odd moments, Jacobean London condescended to think of Ireland 
and the Irish, it was with a sort of half-amused contempt. Relying 
upon the evidence of her eyes, she estimated the qualities of the 
rebellious race by the characteristics of those of its blood she saw 
within her gates. What Churchill wrote, longo intervallo, in The 
Rosciad applies in some degree to the situation: — 

Long from a nation ever hardly us'd, 

At random censur'd, wantonly abus'd, 

Have Britons drawn their sport, with partial view, 

Form'd gen'ral notions from the rascal few; 

Condemn'd a people, as for vices known, 

Which, from their country banish'd, seek our own. 

The truth is that in early Jacobean days, under stress of privation 
due to stern internecine tumult, a host of adventurous Munster 
Gaels had made their way somehow to London to earn a precarious 
living as costermongers, chimney-sweeps, and running footmen. It 
was of them that Dekker's Lodovico said, " Marry, England they count 
a warm chimney-corner, and there they swarm like crickets to the 
crevice of a brew-house. " Although hot-tempered and occasionally 
vindictive, they were, as Lodovico's friend, Carolo, had perforce to 
admit, very loyal in their attachments. " By my faith, very proper 
men, many of them, and as active as the clouds — whirr! hah! and 
stout, exceeding stout." Their portraits peep out at us ever and 
anon from the time-stained pages of Dekker, Field and rare old Ben, 
delicate etchings bitten in with a shrewd and searching observation, 
sometimes with a tinge of asperity, often with a humorous apprecia- 
tion, rarely (as in The Irish Masque) with qualities of caricature. 

Events of note have a trick of transcending probability. It was 
certainly strange that Ireland, the Cinderella of the nations, should 
elect to send her first ambassador to the court of the Dramatic Muses 
precisely at a time when there were intellectual giants in the land 
and Shakespeare had reached the zenith of his powers. No pigmy, 
in good sooth, was this primal representative, although, if measured 
by the standard of the hour, of no very imposing stature. It may at 
least be accounted unto him for righteousness that for a brief period 
in that golden age he gained his meed of approval from the cultured, 
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discerning audience of the Whitefriars. Only one play of his has come 
down to us, and there is reason to believe that, dying young, he wrote 
none other. Typically Irish in his qualities of adaptiveness and 
assimilation, his work strikes no exotic note. It is not of John Milling- 
ton Synge and the Abbey school of dramatists that he was the lineal 
ancestor. Ram Alley is downright English comedy of the frank and 
free but withal wholesome Elizabethan order, and as such might have 
been signed by Middleton without exciting comment. We who are 
Irish cherish it now as the work of the first Irishman who inscribed 
his name on the beadroll of English drama, and proved a not unworthy 
precursor of Farquhar, Goldsmith, Sheridan and Shaw. 

By an irony of circumstance this doughty pioneer lives in dramatic 
annals as Lodowick Barry, a name that was not his. It would seem 
as if the Goddess of Dullness, finding herself impotent to obscure 
his merits, and full of wrath that he should have flouted her altars, 
inspired some of her most ardent votaries to cast a cloud about his 
identity. Nor did the seed of her spite fall on barren soil. As will 
shortly be demonstrated, no more painful instance of senseless mud- 
dling with regard to the identity of a bygone writer is to be found in 
all the wide annals of literature. 

In 161 1, 1 and again in 1636 and 1639, there was issued in quarto, 
as having been divers times acted by the Children of the King's 
Revels, a lively clutch of " little eyases, " whose haunt was mostly 
the Whitefriars theatre, 2 a bustling comedy of manners entitled 
Ram Alley; or Merrie Trickes. On the title page of all three impres- 
sions the play is described as written "by Lo: Barrey," a cryptic 
attribution which gave rise to all the subsequent blundering over the 
dramatist's identity. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
when Gerard Langbaine set about compiling his useful Account 
of the English Dramatick Poets, he wasted no time in solving the 
problem of this mysterious "Lo:" but jumped to the conclusion that 
it stood for Lodowick. Nothing could well have been more wide 
of the mark. He had plenty of old plays to hand, and, if he had only 
turned to The True Tragedy of Richard the Third of 1594 or to The 

1 The play was entered on the Stationers' Registers on November 9, 1610, and 
may have been published a few weeks later. It was customary in the seventeenth 
century to date plays published at the close of the year a year ahead. The quartos 
of 1636 and 1639 seem to indicate a successful revival of the comedy. 

a J. Tucker Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1588-1642, I. 353. 
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Weakest Goeth to the Wall, he would have found that the usua' con- 
traction for Lodowick was "Lod." 

For long the ignoble army of dramatic historians followed each 
other like sheep after a bell-wether, with the result that Langbaine's 
spurious mintage came to be taken as valid coin. Not only that, 
but Anthony a Wood, the only man who arrived within measurable 
distance of the truth, has been scoffed at in our day for his striving 
after accuracy. Referring to the fact that in a catalogue of old 
plays published in 1656, Ram Alley was mistakenly assigned to 
Massinger, Wood writes in his Athenae Oxoniensis (1691): "All 
readers of plays cannot but know that Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks 
was penned by the Lord Barry, an Irish Man, and that it was acted 
by the Children of the Revels before 1611." It is noteworthy that 
Wood was the first to make reference to the nationality of the drama- 
tist. The curious thing is that while later authorities scouted the 
title he bestowed upon Barry, they based solely on him in asserting 
that Barry was of "gentle birth and extraction." 3 Since he was 
aware of the nationality of the dramatist, Wood must have had 
something better than mere guess-work to go upon, but even if his 
lack of knowledge had led him to interpret the "Lo:" of the quartos 
to mean "Lord," he would have been well within his rights. All 
who have had occasion to handle state or legal documents of the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries are familiar with the use of 
the contraction in this sense. 4 

To give material support to Wood's ipse dixit concerning Barry's 
rank and nationality is to go a long way towards solving the mystery 
of the dramatist's identity. This is a task of some difficulty but 
happily it can be accomplished. One item of evidence, ready to 
hand, has important bearing on the subject. Early in 1608 a certain 
Lording Barry, about whom nothing is otherwise known, acquired a 
controlling interest in the little Whitefriars theatre while it was closed, 
and sought to establish it on a firmer basis by casting about him for 
speculators who would not only be willing to become sharers in the 
concern, but would be disposed to subscribe additional sums for the 
reconstruction of the premises. In this he was at once successful, 
so much so that everything bade fair for the future prosperity of the 

•See The Dictionary of National Biography under 'Lodowick Barry.' 
4 See The Carew Manuscripts, passim. Also Shakespeare's England, I, 275, 
fac-simile title page of Montaigne, 1603, reading "The Essays or Morall, Politike 
and Millitarie Discourses of Lo: Michaell de Montaigne." 
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house. Evidence on the point is lacking, but it would appear that 
the Children of the King's Revels reopened the theatre about May with 
the new comedy of Ram Alley. We have indication in the epilogue 
that the company playing the piece had only just been established 
in the place where it was acted. The author defies malice but puts 
in a plea for the youthful players: 

And for ourselves we do desire, 
You'll breathe on us that growing fire 
By which in time we may obtain 
Like favours which some others gain. 

In his prologue the author promised further plays attacking the 
Puritan spirit, but he is not known to have written more, and, in all 
probability, died within a year or two. Just, however, as the little 
theatre had got well under way an outbreak of plague caused a 
cessation of all acting; 6 and this, aided and abetted by a sudden 
distraint for rent, brought about an irretrievable collapse. Early in 
1609, George Androwes, a London silk-weaver, one of the shareholders 
in the Whitefriars, believing that he had been induced to subscribe 
under false pretences, took action against Martin Slater, the actor- 
dramatist, in whose control the theatre and its company of boy- 
players had been placed. Androwes' Bill of Complaint 6 comprises a 
transcript of the curious Articles of Agreement entered into by the 
shareholders on March 10, 1607-8, and makes several specific references 
to "Lording Barry." 

Apart from its value in throwing light on the somewhat obscure 
history of the Whitefriars, this document is of importance in pointing 
to the identity of the mysterious " Lo : Barrey . " It is quite impossible 
that there could have been two individuals associated with the one 
theatre at the one time to whom this abbreviated designation could 

* The disastrous effect of the plague upon the players at this period is referred 
to by Dekker in "Worke for Armorours" and "The Raven's Almanacke," both 
published in 1609. Save for a few days in December, the theatres were closed from 
July 28, 1608 to November 29, 1609. Possibly with the outbreak of the plague the 
Whitefriars boys went at once into the country, in accordance with t he sharehold- 
ers' Articles of agreement. This would account for the entry at Leicester on 
August 21, 1608 'given to the Children of the Rcvclls xx s ' (Murray, Eng. Dram. 
Companies, II. 310). Murray (p. 353) says these were the Queen's Revels, as no 
trace of the King's Revels is to be found in the country, but I am not convinced. 

* Discovered about a quarter of a century ago by the late James Greenstreet, 
and published by him in the New Shakespeare Society's Transactions for 1887- 
1892, pp. 269 ff. in article entitled 'The Whitefriars Theatre in the Time of Shaks- 
pere.' 
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have applied. Accordingly, the Lodowick Barry of Langbaine's 
imagining must give place to Lording Barry. 7 

Let us now see what was the significance of "Lording" in early 
Jacobean days. From the thirteenth century onwards the vocable 
was regularly used as a form of address, commoner perhaps in the 
plural than the singular, in the sense of "Sir" or "Gentleman." 
We find Shakespeare or another writing in The Passionate Pilgrim 
"It was a Lording's daughter, the fairest one of three." In his 
entertainment of The Penates, given at Highgate to James I and his 
consort in 1603, Ben Jonson makes Pan speak of the King as "this 
lording," and, in addressing himself generally to the distinguished 
assembly, ask, "What answer you, lordings?" 

It may, furthermore, be pointed out, though beyond the present 
purpose, that as a diminutive of "Lord," the word was sometimes 
employed in a contemptuous sense. Thus, we find Stanyhurst, the 
Elizabethan chronicler, writing in his continuation of Holinshed, 
"The Lord Baron of Louth . . . was trayterously murthred by 
Mackmaughoun, an Irish Lording, about the year 1577." 

There can be little doubt that as a title of courtesy, the term 
"Lording" was used in the old days much as "Honourable" is em- 
ployed in England now. Broadly speaking, it signified a sprig of 
nobility. What we have to determine, therefore, in seeking a solution 
of this problem is whether any scion of the noble house of Barry 
lived for a time in London in early Jacobean days. Thanks to the 
labours of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and to the calen- 
daring of the abounding State Papers of the period, the matter is not 
one of insuperable difficulty, although it might readily have proved 
so had one allowed oneself to be misled by the blunderings of the old 
genealogists. As I shall now proceed to demonstrate, two brothers 
to whom the description fully applies were sent to England in their 
youth at slightly different periods at the dawn of the seventeenth 

' Although several years have passed since I first entered upon this inquiry 
and all the details in this paper are the outcome of personal excogitation and research, 
I must needs concede that Professor Joseph Quincy Adams of Cornell has fore- 
stalled me in identifying the ' Lo : Barrey ' of the Ram A lley quartos with the Lording 
Barry of the Whitefriars agreement. (See Modern Philology, IX, No. 4, April 
1912, 567, art. "Lordinge (alias 'Lodowick') Barry." There is a curious paral- 
lelism in our reasoning, which probably goes to prove its soundness, but Pro- 
fessor Adams stops short on arriving at the erroneous conclusion that Lording 
was a christian name. 
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century. One of these was undoubtedly the author of Ram Alley, 
and it only remains to determine which. 

Here, then, is the not uninteresting story of the two Irish youths 
as pieced together from many sources. After being for some time 
actively associated with the Earl of Desmond in resisting the forces 
of the Crown, David, Lord Barry, ninth Viscount Buttevant, made 
his submission in 1593, and gained a pardon on no worse terms than 
the confiscation of fourteen or fifteen of his plough-lands, though 
it was doubtless gall and wormwood to him to find them given to his 
kinsman and enemy, Florence McCarthy Mor. Thenceforth through- 
out Ireland Elizabeth and her successor had no more loyal adherent. 
To win his rebellious brother John over to the English cause he gave 
him a goodly portion of his estates. 8 His defection made him the 
best-hated man in Munster. Despoiled by the insurgents, threatened 
with excommunication by the Pope and but ill-rewarded by Elizabeth 
for his allegiance, he still remained firm; so much so, that in February, 
1600, Tyrone hurled at his head an epistle of magnificent invective 
in which he was stigmatised, justly, as a traitor to the Irish cause, 
and,, unjustly, as a heretic. 9 

A conjunction of widely different forces brought about the sending 
of Lord Barry's two sons to London. As Secretary of State, it was 
part of Sir Robert Cecil's policy to encourage — perhaps one should 
rather say enforce — the rearing of sons of the Irish nobility in England, 
in order that they might become imbued with English prejudices and 
predilections and be persuaded to abandon their allegiance to the 
church of Rome. After experiencing several vexatious raids on his 
domains, Lord Barry, in November, 1599, made up his mind to send 
his elder son, David Oge Barry, without delay to Cecil; but owing 
to the lack of a convenient ship the project had to be delayed. 10 
Shortly afterwards Tyrone swooped down upon the Barry country, 
burning everything before him as he advanced, and seizing or slaugh- 
tering 4,000 head of cattle and 3,000 mares and garrons. 11 Fearing 
the worst, Lord Barry, in February 1600, sent his two sons into the 
fortified city of Cork for protection. 12 Of these David Oge Barry, 
born ca. 1587, was now about thirteen years old, while James, the 

'Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1599-1690, (1899), p. 492, No. 123. 

• Ibid. p. 497, No. 130. 

10 Col. Stale Papers, Ireland, 1599-1600, p. 226, No. 5. 

" Ibid. p. 495, No. 123. 

u Ibid. pp. 481 and 489. 
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younger son, born in 1591, was in his ninth year. Two months 
later, when the tension had slackened through the departure of 
Tyrone, James returned to the family roof-tree, but his elder brother 
was sent to London and placed in Cecil's care. With the vain hope 
of proselytising him, the wily Secretary of State handed young David 
over to Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster and head of West- 
minster School, who wrote to him from Chiswick on the ensuing 26th 
of July concerning his charge: 

I am informed by Mr. Barrie that it is your pleasure he should attend at the 
Court. I find him very willing to attend her Highness to the Chapel, if it may 
seem good to you; and I doubt not in a short time he will be conformed in all 
good orders, as a gentleman and a scholar should. I have sent one of my men 
to attend him, and to know your further pleasure." 

Notwithstanding the worthy Dean's assurances, young David 
Barry failed to succumb to the wiles of the proselytiser. In a letter 
from Cecil to Sir George Carew, under date August 2, 1600, we learn 
that the stripling, fortified by the support of a sturdy Irish retainer, 
had refused to go to church. Fearing complications, Cecil was 
astute enough not to press the point. 14 But one is inclined to believe 
that Barry eventually conformed. 

Preserved in the archives of Hatfield House is an interesting letter 
addressed by the stripling to Cecil. It is undated, but the endorse- 
ment, "29 July, 1602," is sufficing. The following summary of 
its contents is given in the Historical Commission Report on the 
Salisbury Papers, where, however, it has been mistakenly attributed 
to "Samuel" Barry: 16 

Has received Cecil's answer as to his father's suits and Cecil's pleasure that 
he should stay in England until Ireland were in better quiet. His father's country 
being altogether spoiled and waste, he is unable to maintain him. Is now refused 
credit, and does not know now to live. He therefore prays Cecil to remove him 
from Westminster, where he has outgrown the rest of his fellows, either to attend 
upon him at Court or elsewhere. His man paid 100 1. to the bank master in Ire- 
land, and brought a bill to receive it here of Mr. Watson, yet he cannot obtain it. 
Begs Cecil to require Watson to obtain it. 

This letter makes clear what had not before been fully apparent, 
viz., that young David had been placed on his arrival at Westminster 

" Hist. MSS. Comm. Reports, The Salisbury Papers, Part X. (1904), 246. 

" Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, 1589-1600, 419. 

" The Salisbury Papers, Part XII. (1910), 263. My thanks are due to Mr. R. T. 
Gunton, the librarian of Hatfield House, not only for examining the original docu- 
ment and assuring me that the name is clearly David Barry, but for sending me a 
tracing of the signature. 
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School. But here we cry a halt so as to deal with the story of his 
brother James and arrive by elimination at the true author of Ram 
Alley. Owing to the blunderings of bygone genealogists particulars 
of James Barry are difficult to arrive at. One seeks in vain for any 
mention of him in Lodge's Peerage of Ireland or Burke's Dormant 
and Extinct Peerages. He was not unknown, however, to that great 
authority on the clan of Barrymore, the late Rev. E. Barry, who 
points out that James Barry's name occurs in two early Barry pedi- 
grees formerly given to Sir George Carew, the one by David, Lord 
Barry, ninth Viscount Buttevant, and the other by Florence Mac- 
Carthy Mor. 16 But even Father Barry knew little about him. After 
stating that he was placed on Carew's care in Cork in February, 1600, 
he adds "but is not further heard of. " Happily I am in a position to 
supplement these scanty details. In an interesting letter written 
by the boy's father to Cecil, on January 30, 1602-3 from Barry Court, 
we learn that James had just followed his elder brother to England." 
Lord Barry begins by stating that in the late rebellion his territory 
was burnt and spoilt by the insurgents, with the result that the 
inhabitants had become so impoverished that many of them had 
gone abroad. (Here we probably have a clue to the presence of so 
many Corkmen in London in Dekker's day, and to the reason why 
the stage Irishmen of the time speak a Munster patois. 13 ) "My 
land is wasted," he continues, "and I can scarce live; yet, to avoid 
the gross and ill bringing-up of this country, I have sent my second 
son thither to be educated with my elder son. These are my only 
sons." He also notified Cecil that he had remitted a considerable 
sum for the youths' upkeep. Subsequently the only definite trace 
we have of James Barry in England occurs in the Registers of the 
University of Oxford and is referred to as follows in Foster's Alumni 
Oxoniensis, 1500-1714: 

James Barrie, Co. Cork baronis fit. Broadgates Hall, matriculated July 1st 
loOS, 19 aged 12, may be a son of David, Lord Barry, though not mentioned in 
peerage. 

Foster's conjecture was sound. But it is vexatious that James 
Barry's subsequent history is mere matter of surmise. One thing, 

u Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, VI (1900), Second 
Series, pp. 200-1, article on 'Barrymore.' 

"Col. Stale Papers, Ireland, 1601-3, 563. 

'* Cf. Col. Slate Papers, Ireland, 1601-3, introd., xxiv-v. 

'• Cf. Registers of the University of Oxford, 1571-1622, ii, pt. 2, 1887, 266, where 
it is said that Barry signed in the Subser. with a 'mark.' 
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however, is certain: he cannot be identified with the Lording Barry 
of the Whitefriars Theatre. In March 1608, when the articles of 
association were drawn up, he was barely seventeen and could not 
therefore have entered into a legal agreement. One would also be 
disposed to argue that so worldly-wise a comedy as Ram Alley could 
hardly have been written by so young a man, were it not that one 
recalls certain instances of literary precocity, notably how Cowley 
wrote Love's Riddle before he had reached eighteen and while still a 
scholar at Westminster School. My impression is that James Barry, 
being a younger son and devoid of all expectations, remained in 
England and, recanting the Romish faith, took holy orders. There 
is some meagre evidence in support of this view. Among the manu- 
scripts preserved at Trinity College, Dublin, is a poem entitled "A 
Funeral Elegy on King James" by J. B. 20 This has a dedication to 
Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, as if intended for publication.* 1 There 
is also a slightly abbreviated copy of the poem in the Sloane MSS 
in the British Museum, 22 where it is signed "James Barrye. " From 
the scriptural allusiveness of the dedication and the exudations of 
professional piety in the lines, the whole would appear to have been 
the work of a clergyman. The writer goes out of his way to belabour 
the Pope and the Gunpowder Plotters, just the sort of thing one 
would expect from a zealous convert. Mrs. C. C. Stopes 23 attributes 
the poem for no particular reason beyond the identity of name to 
James Barry, 1st Baron Santry (1603-1672), an eminent lawyer who 
is not known to have written anything save a legal treatise, and 
who was remarkable neither for his piety nor his poetic leanings. 
There is nothing in the Elegy to show that it was written in Ireland, 
as Mrs. Stopes implies, but the following lines indicate that the 
author was an Irishman : 

Nor was that all he did, his royall hand 
Hathe been victorious in a foreigne land, 
For though his predecessir did possesse, 
Some parte of Ireland, 'twas his happynesse, 
To gain it all, for that it may be sayd 
He was the first all Ireland conquered. 

"MSS. F 4, 20(652). 

" 1625, April 4, there was entered at Stationers' Hall for Richard Ridmer, 
A [n] Elegit vppon the Death of our soueraigne lord King James etc. 

■ Sloane MS., 1394, p. 176. 

» The Scottish Historical Review, April 1914, No. 43, p. 331, art., "Irish Praises 
of King James VI and I." 
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And when he did doe that, had he but knowne 
What a riche country he had made his owne 
If not to settle there, yet well he might 
Ai least have been persuaded to a sight. 
But sure my country, 'twas thy master's happe 
To see thee in a most deceiving mappe, 
Yet he improved thee well, (or what encrease 
Of all good things hath his established peace 
Produced in twenty years, I may say more 
Then many hundred years had done before. 

These would have been natural sentiments in the mouth of the 
younger son of the Munster nobleman, who, after his desertion of 
the Irish cause, remained loyal to the English crown in face of mani- 
fold discouragements, and even succeeded in imposing a rule of 
fealty to the king on his descendants. 

But we abandon James Barry to the obscurity which is, per- 
haps rightly, his and resume the story of his elder brother. A few 
months before her death, Queen Elizabeth, in order to settle a dis- 
pute between the Poers and the Barrys as to succession, decreed 
that David Oge Barry should marry Ellis, daughter of Richard, 
Lord Poer, a command which was duly obeyed. 24 We do not know 
when the marriage took place. Carew, our only authority on the 
matter, gives no dates in his memorandum of the dispute, drawn up 
nearly twenty years later. But an approximation can be arrived 
at by determining the birth-period of David's son and heir, David 
Fitz David Barry, afterwards the tenth Viscount Buttevant and the 
first Earl Barrymore. Extant documentary evidence enables one to 
calculate that the child was born on or about March 10, 1604-5. 
Thus we have in the first case the testimony that at the period 
of the ninth Viscount Buttevant's death, on April 10, 1617, his 
grandson and successor was twelve years and one month old. Then, 
again, we learn authentically that when Richard Barry, the ninth 
Viscount's elder brother, (who, as a deaf mute, had been barred from 
the succession) died on April 24, 1622, his grand-nephew, David Fitz 
David Barry, was 17 years one month and 14 days old, and married.* 

* Carai- MSS., 1603-1624, 391-2, No. 210. Carew's Mem. "The Title of the 
Lord Power to the Lord Barrye's honours and lands." 

* Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, VI (1900), Second 
Series, pp. 85-6, article 'Barrymore' by the Rev. E. Barry, M. R. I. A. See 
also ibid. p. 201, extract from Indenture Inquisition taken at Voughal in 1624 
wherein it is stated that David Fitz David Barry, on June 29, 1621, when he was 
16 years 4 months and 14 days old, married Alice, daughter of the Earl of Cork. 
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Not content with omitting James Barry from the Barry pedigree, 
Lodge must needs kill off his brother David prematurely, blunders 
which have been religiously perpetuated by succeeding compilers of 
aristocratic genealogies. We are told by him that David "married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard, Lord Poer, and, dying before his 
father, left her with child," 26 — a statement admitting of the deduc- 
tion that his death occurred in 1604 or 1605. If this were true one 
might give up all hopes of identifying the author of Ram Alley, but 
the fact is there is absolutely no authority for the statement. Lodge 
has plainly drawn an unwarrantable inference from the passage in 
the Indenture Inquisition taken at Youghal on March 31, 1624 and 
preserved in the Irish Record Office, which says, not that David 
Oge's child was born posthumously, but simply that David Oge died 
in the lifetime of his father. 27 As we have seen, his father did not die 
until 1617. 

Lodge's misstatement has even deceived the usually careful 
Father Barry, who echoes it in saying that "his [David Oge's] son, 
however, in the reign of James the First, being posthumous, was a 
ward of Chancery from his birth, and as such was brought up in the 
state religion." 28 

If David Oge Barry died not later than 1605 we should find some 
record of the granting of the wardship of his son and heir within the 
ensuing twelve months. But as a matter of fact no trace of any such 
grant occurs until six years later. This effectually negatives the 
assumption of posthumous birth. Among the Irish State papers is a 
letter from Elenor, Countess of Ormond and Ossory, to Lord Salisbury, 
dated March 10, 1611 (i.e., 1610-11). I quote the official summary 
of the contents. 

She and her father had lately obtained the wardship of her nephew, David 
Barry, grandchild of her father, Lord Barry, but the Lord Deputy had prevented 
this and had passed the wardship to one of his own kinsmen, whose authority she 

This would throw his birth to February 10, 1605, a slight discrepancy and evi- 
dently wrong. The statement in Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1611-1614, p. 459 
that David Fitz David Barry was thirteen years old in 1613 is obviously astray. 
Another list, calendared under 1615 in the vol. for 1615-1625, p. 83, also gives his 
age as thirteen. The chances are that both lists are misplaced, being undated. 

"Peerage oj Ireland, I, 295. Burke, in his Extinct and Dormant Peerages, 
repeats the blunder, and has misled the D. N. B., sub nomine, 'David Fitz David 
Barry, 1st Lord Barrymore.' 

"Journal of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, VI, (1900), 85-6, 
'Barrymore. ' 

» Ibid., VI, 199. 
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doubts since no lands descended to her said nephew by the death of his father or 
of his uncle, whereby the infant's wardship might be in the Lord Deputy's dis- 
position. She begs a letter to the Deputy ordering him to pass the wardship." 

A little earlier Lord Danvers had written to Salisbury main- 
taining that Lord Barry was an unfit person to have the wardship 
of his grandchild, possibly because he was a Roman Catholic. 30 It 
may be that some such consideration led to the cancellation of the 
original grant and the bestowal upon an outsider of the wardship 
of the child. Among the Chancery enrolments in the Irish Record 
Office I find the ensuing two items under 8 James I, (1611): 

(1) King's letter to Chichester, the Lord Deputy, granting Viscount Buttevant 
and his daughter, Elenor, Countess of Ormond the wardship of David Fitz David 
Barry, son of David Barry deceased. Dated "the 3rd day of April in the 8th year 
of my reign." No previous wardship is recited or annulled, both of which courses 
would have been requisite had any such existed. (English) 

(2) 14 April 8 Jac I. Grant to John Chichester Esq of the wardship of 
David Barry, son and heir of David Oge Barry deceased, son and heir apparent, 
while he lived, of David, now Lord Barry, Viscount Buttevant, for a fine of 5 1. 
and an annual rent of 3 1. English, retaining 30s. English there out for his maintenance 
and education (Latin). 

When, then, did David Oge Barry die? Presumably within a 
period of about six months prior to the granting of the original ward- 
ship of his son. Note that while the Whitefriar's venture collapsed 
in 1608, it was not until November 9, 1610 that Ram Alley was entered 
on the Stationers' Registers for publication. Does it not appear as 
if the possessor of the prompt copy, say Martin Slater, took advantage 
of the recent death of the author to sell the play to a publisher? 
On that showing Lording alias David Oge Barry died in October 1610. 
He was very young, hardly more than twenty-four; and, whether 
or no the call came hurriedly, he left no will. 31 For all his youth 
there is little reason to doubt he was the real Simon Pure. One 
puzzle, however, remains to be solved. Ram Alley evinces on the 
part of its author an intimate acquaintanceship with legal procedure 
and with life in the Inns of Court. Whence all this specialised knowl- 
edge? Deep as I have delved I cannot find that David Oge Barry 
ate his terms at the Bar. Nor is it likely that as the heir apparent 
to an Irish viscounty he would have thought of following the legal 
profession. 

n Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1611-4, 24. 

>'Ibid. 

° My thanks are due to Mr. F. W. X. Fincham, superintendent of the Depart- 
ment for Literary Enquiry, Principal Probate Registry, Somerset House, whose 
searches from 1604 to 1629 failed to be rewarded by the finding of any will. 



